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would % from whatever experience had taught him
to be productive of painful effects. The mere escape
from physical danger and from enemies is only a
small part of the effect of this class of forces. In
man the most important sociological effects have
been the many ways in which it has led him to pro-
vide for himself clothing and shelter as a protection
from the elements and from a hostile environment in
general. The application of all this to the science
of sociology is too obvious to require elaboration.

We will therefore pass to the other or positive
class of preservative social forces. These have
directly to do with the function of nutrition. The
fact that every one will seek food is so patent that
no one ever stops to reflect upon a possible condition
in which this should not be the case. Yet such a
condition is easy to imagine. All we have to do is
to suppose an individual devoid of taste and whose
stomach is incapable of the particular sensation
called hunger. This sensation is very different
from the ordinary forms of pain, and it would make
no difference how painful the sensation of an empty
stomach might be, if it did not take this particular
form no effort would be put forth to supply its
needs. Hunger is a form of desire, and as such
impels to the appropriate action for its satisfaction.
Ordinary pain, no matter how acute, does not thus
impel action. The case is not a purely hypothetical
one. There have been recorded in the medical books
many cases in which all sense of taste was wanting,